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The  Honorable 
Farris  Bryant 
Governor 


STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
Office  of  the  Governor 
Tallahassee 

Farris  Bryant,  Governor 


My  Fellow  Floridians: 


This  booklet  contains  the  story  of  a little 
known,  but  very  important,  state  agency.  The 
work  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  and 
the  assistance  offered  those  less  fortunate 
than  you  who  are  reading  this  is  of  such  sig- 
nificant value  in  Florida  today. 


I know  of  no  agency  whose  work  touches  my 
heart  more  than  the  Council  for  the  Blind. 


Governor 


STATE  BOARD  OF  THE 
FLORIDA  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Council  Board  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  four-year  terms.  Board  mem- 
bers are  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor 
for  successful  operation  of  Council  functions. 
Board  membership  as  of  July  1,  1964,  is: 

Walter  R.  Lee  Jr.,  Gainesville,  Chairman 
William  Crotty,  Daytona  Beach,  Vice  Chairman 
Robert  E.  McGilligan,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Secretary 
Howard  D.  Brecken,  Tampa,  Member 
P.  William  Burke,  Miami,  Member 
Past  Board  Chairmen 

E.  B.  Brant,  St.  Petersburg,  1950  -Dec.  14,  1962 
William  Catlin,  Jacksonville,  Acting  Chairman,  Dec. 
14,  1962 -June  17,  1963 

Eugene  P.  Spellman,  Miami,  June  17,  1963  - March 

25,  1964 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
Murdock  Martin,  Past  Executive  Director 
Harry  E.  Simmons,  Sept.  1,  1949  - Dec.  31,  1963 

* * * 

Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Gordon  B.  Haygood 
Director  of  Vending  Stands 
E.  C.  Crawford 

Director  of  Medical  and  Social  Services 
George  J.  Emanuele 
Public  Information  Specialist 
Richard  A.  Traynor 


To  Governor  Bryant  and  the  Citizens  of  Florida: 

Already  the  Sixties  are  being  characterized  by  words  of  movement,  speed, 
surge.  There  is  impatience  with  routine,  with  the  normal,  with  the  accepted 
patterns.  Instead,  our  time,  and  our  people,  call  for  rapid  advances  as  being 
normal,  new  programs  as  being  accepted,  new  methods  as  being  the  rule. 

This  is  true  at  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind.  Old  ways  of  doing  things 
are  respected,  but  not  revered  and  thus  subject  to  change.  Old  facilities  are 
appreciated  for  their  service,  but  must  give  way  to  the  new  and  the  efficient 
and  the  modern.  Old  programs  are  continued,  but  must  stand  on  their  ability 
to  be  of  service  to  Florida’s  visually  affected  people. 

Fortunately,  the  people  responsible  for  helping  approximately  15,000  legally  blind  people 
in  Florida  are  the  actual  driving  force  which  promotes  changes  for  the  better  while  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  borne  of  many  working  hours  retains  the  best  of  the  established  order. 

This  has  been  the  challenge  to  the  Board.  To  understand  and  then  sponsor  those  special 
programs  which  will  prove  to  be  the  most  beneficial  in  preparing  blind  people  to  live  a normal 
productive  life  and  to  emphasize  those  activities  which  will  aid  in  reducing  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  will  lose  their  sight. 

During  the  1963  Legislature,  the  Council  was  granted  $400,000  to  begin  construction  of  a 
new  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind  at  Daytona  Beach.  The  State  Cabinet  released  those 
funds  in  June  1964  and  $297,485  was  granted  the  Council  by  the  U.  S.  Government  through 
the  Hill-Burton  Act,  at  the  same  time.  Construction  of  the  modern  one-floor  structure  has 
been  scheduled  during  the  1964-65  fiscal  year.  It  will  replace  World  War  II  structures,  used 
by  the  Council  since  1951  when  the  property  was  acquired.  This  was  the  first  civilian  center 
of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S. 


In  addition  to  this  construction,  programs  of  another  kind  will  require  just  as  serious  and 
continuing  scrutiny  as  they  develop  and  take  shape.  One  of  these  is  for  blind  children,  a project 
of  the  previous  Board  chairman,  Eugene  P.  Spellman. 

Florida,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  has  been  witnessing  a profound  change 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  youngster.  No  longer  limited  to  an  education  solely  available 
through  a residential  school,  blind  children  today  are  attending  public  schools  along  with  their 
sighted  next  door  neighbors  and  also  are  receiving  special  education. 

Last  year,  more  than  half  of  the  blind  children  in  the  U.  S.  were  attending  their  regular 
public  schools.  Made  possible  through  special  education  classes  and  new  and  better  communi- 
cation devices,  it  is  expected  this  will  eventually  affect  the  rehabilitation  processes  of  the 
Council  as  we  now  know  them.  At  times  when  such  classes  are  not  available  in  smaller  commu- 
nities, elementary  and  secondary  education  is  taught  at  the  Florida  Deaf  and  Blind  School. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  traditional  shops  and  centers  for  blind  people  play  an  important  and 
essential  role  today  in  the  rehabilitation  process,  but  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  change.  When  the  blind  child  who  has  been  educated  in  a well-rounded  environment 
and  has  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  normalcy  and  independence  is  ready  for  employment 
or  for  the  choice  of  a vocation,  we  cannot  expect  him  to  settle  for  a sheltered  and  cloistered 
situation 

We  must  be  willing  to  offer  training  and  opportunity  in  the  professional,  clerical  and  spe- 
cialist areas. 

The  Council  is  thus  taking  a new,  hard  look  at  the  programs  available  to  the  blind  child  in 
Florida.  It  is  doing  this  with  an  eye  towards  formulating  a plan  whereby  the  specialists  in  the 
rehabilitation  process  — teachers,  counselors,  special  instructors,  placement  specialists,  medi- 
cal teams  — can  operate  as  a unit  within  the  community  for  blind  children  as  well  as  blind 
adults. 


A Message  from  the  Director 

Florida  has  resources  it  has  only  begun  to  use  and  appreciate.  One  of  these 
is  its  visually  impaired  people.  Florida  has  cared  for  its  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens, but  it  has  not  always  promoted  and  heartily  encouraged  the  utilization 
of  the  abilities  of  these  people  who  desire  so  strongly  to  be  independent. 

The  decade  of  the  Sixties  will  be  remembered  in  part,  I’m  sure,  for  Flor- 
ida’s forceful  acknowledgement  that  visually  limited  people  can  be  a contrib- 
uting force  of  our  society  if  we  will  but  give  them  a chance.  It  will  be  re- 
membered for  the  growth  of  state  government’s  support  of  programs  designed 
to  educate  and  equip  our  people  for  employment  and  independence.  In  this  area,  I expect  and 
promise  the  continuing  progress  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind. 

With  a well  earned  national  reputation  as  an  outstanding  agency,  it  holds  the  promise  of 
even  greater  accomplishment. 

In  March  1945,  the  agency  began  a program  of  rehabilitation  care  for  blind  people  in  an 
open  vegetable  market  at  Holly  Hill,  near  Daytona  Beach.  Now  the  Council  is  preparing  to 
build  and  administer  a new  rehabilitation  center  at  Daytona  Beach,  replacing  an  older  fa- 
cility nearby,  which  will  encompass  the  best  thinking  of  national  experts,  as  well  as  the  ideas 
of  those  people  familiar  with  the  special  situations  of  Florida. 

The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  is  pledged  to  offer  the  finest  services  for  our  visually 
impaired  people. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Strikes  A Telling 
Blow  At  . . . Idleness,  Poverty,  Despair. 
It  Offers  New  Hope  And  A Chance 

For  Self-Support  To 

The  Blind. 


Vocational  rehabilitation  pays  its  own  way.  The  U.  S.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration estimates,  on  a nation-wide  scale,  each  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Rlind’s  534 
rehabilitants  during  1962-64  will  pay  during  his  working  life,  more  than  $7  in  federal  income 
taxes  for  every  federal  dollar  invested  in  his  rehabilitation. 

Each  restored  worker  also  will  pay  city  and  state  taxes  which  have  not  been  estimated. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a hard-hitting  approach  to  check  poverty,  relief,  idleness,  se- 
vere anguish  and  the  spread  of  misery.  It  first  attempts  to  restore  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  blind  person. 

It  demonstrates  that  each  person,  regardless  of  extent  of  visual  impairment,  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  his  life  useful  and  satisfying,  with  the  right  type  of  training  and  the  right  outlook. 


Most  importantly,  it  makes  an  all-out  effort  to  return  the  blind  person  to 
gainful  productivity.  Neglected  disability  is  not  only  a drain  on  the  person, 
but  on  his  family,  on  his  community,  and  on  his  state  and  nation  as  well. 

It  can  raise  havoc  in  family  life,  curtail  income,  exhaust  savings  and  cre- 
ate an  enormous  drain  on  public  and  private  funds. 

During  1964-65,  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  will  step  up  its  pro- 
gram over  the  1962-64  fiscal  years.  The  State  Agency  also  would  like  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  its  program  of  services  to  adults  and  children,  who  have 
become  blind  or  who  will  become  visually  impaired  through  disease  or  ac- 
cident. The  Agency’s  1965-67  biennium  budget  proposal  is  intended  to  do 
just  that. 


For  the  blind  person,  prolonged  periods  of  inactivity  can  be 
even  more  demoralizing  than  the  impairment  itself.  Continued 
disuse  of  physical  and  mental  faculties  eventually  destroys  the 
person’s  desire  to  regain  a useful,  productive  role  in  life.  Sooner 
or  later,  a spot  on  state  welfare  rolls  becomes  an  accepted  way 
of  life.  This  often  becomes  extremely  hard  to  erase,  once  imposed. 

Each  disabled  person  referred  to  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind  is  provided  one  or  more  services : 

Medical  diagnosis  to  determine  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
visual  limitation,  to  establish  eligibility,  to  determine  the  need 
for  additional  services  and  to  help  evaluate  work  capacities. 


Counseling  and  guidance,  including  psychological 
testing,  where  needed,  to  help  select  the  right  job 
objective. 

Medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  and  hospital  care 
to  remove  or  reduce  the  disability.  Services  care- 
fully meet  the  specific  needs  of  each  person. 

Prosthetic  (artificial)  appliances  are  provided, 
where  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  work  ability. 

Training  for  the  right  job,  which  may  be  pro- 
vided at  the  Agency’s  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Daytona  Beach,  or  through  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  vocational  training  centers  and  others. 

Tools,  licenses  and  equipment  which  may  be  need- 
ed on  the  job,  to  give  the  disabled  person  a fair  start. 

Job  placement  and  follow-up  services  to  insure 
the  person  is  placed  in  the  job  for  which  he  is  best 
suited  and  to  determine  both  he  and  his  employer 
are  well  satisfied. 

A major  function  of  the  Agency  is  vocational  re- 
habilitation, a positive  dynamic  program  that  re- 
duces chronic  unemployment  and  dependency  and 
restores  personal  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Through  rehabilitation,  a blind  person  is  able  to 
travel  alone,  to  care  for  himself,  as  well  as  support 
his  family  in  a job  he  can  perform  as  well  as  his 
sighted  co-worker. 


Also  through  rehabilitation,  the  blind  person  is 
helped  to  achieve  maximum  use  of  his  abilities  and 
skills,  to  attain  his  fullest  possible  development  and 
to  enter  the  economic  and  social  life  of  his  com- 
munity through  independence. 

Blindness  does  require  adjustment  and  relearning. 

There  are  extensive  training  programs  slated  at 
the  new  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Daytona  Beach, 
due  for  completion  in  mid-1965.  They  will  augment 
the  Center’s  current  highly  individualized  approach 

through  counseling,  training, 
evaluation  and  planning. 


Through  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, blind  people  operate  vending  stands,  su- 
pervised by  the  Agency;  are  employed  in  many  pro- 
fessional fields,  such  as  law,  teaching,  ministry  and 
sociology;  in  entertainment;  in  nurseries;  in  fish- 
ing; in  clothing  business;  as  masseurs,  medical 
transcriptionists,  and  many  others.  In  many  cases, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  services  may  be  primarily 
in  homemaking  through  retraining  visually  impair- 
ed housewives.  It  is  hoped  technical  training,  to  en- 
able the  blind  to  hold  important,  productive  jobs  in 
electronics  and  other  space  related  industries,  will 
be  provided  in  the  near  future. 


New  Rehabilitation  Center 


at  Daytona  Beach 

Construction  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
Mid- 1965  on  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind’s 
new  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Daytona  Beach. 

The  new  center  will  replace  existing  World 
War  II  military  buildings  on  a 47-acre  tract 
given  the  State  Agency  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1951. 


The  first  two  buildings  of  the  new  center  will  be  constructed  on  a vacant  10.7  acre  tract 
opposite  the  current  center.  One  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  one  story  and  will  house  the 
center  and  administrative  offices.  It  will  cover  18,450  square  feet.  A second  building  of  two 
story  wings,  for  dormitory  use,  and  connected  by  a one-story  center  section  which  will  house 
kitchen,  dining  and  living  areas,  will  have  14,850  square  feet. 

Both  structures  will  .be  of  concrete  frame,  brick  and  block  and  completely  air  conditioned. 
Design  will  be  of  modified  contemporary.  Long-range  plans  include  construction  of  a new  Talk- 
ing Book  and  Braille  Library,  as  well  as  other  additions  to  the  program  at  Daytona  Beach. 

The  new  center  will  feature  a mobility  orientation  suite,  first  of  its  type.  It  will  replace 
random  training  equipment  now  in  use.  A part  of  this  training  will  utilize  stimuli  encount- 
ered in  everyday  life.  Many  other  new  and  expanded  adjustment  and  evaluation  programs 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  new  center,  giving  Florida  the  finest  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
blind  in  the  country. 


Preventing  Blindness  medical  and  social  services 

The  late  Marine  Corps  Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  blind  himself  because  of  World  War  II 
injuries,  once  wrote,  “Sight  is  so  natural  that  those  blessed  with  it  accept  it  as  a matter  of 
course,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  everybody  around  them,  including  the  blind.” 

For  the  blind,  either  totally  or  partially  through  disease  or  by  accident,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  readjustment  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  oneself  to  moving  about  in  a new  way  or 
not  to  be  able  to  see  clearly  or  not  at  all,  those  things  or  loved  ones  very  close  to  the  blind 
person’s  heart. 

Those  with  sight  should  become  better  informed  on  the  diseases  which  could  rob  them  of 
vision  and  they  should  also  be  informed  on  how  to  prevent  accidents  which  could  seriously 
damage  or  erase  their  vision. 

The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  conducts  extensive  programs  in  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  eye  care  and  it  will  continue  educating  the  public,  stressing  periodical  examination 
of  the  eyes  in  order  to  detect  eye  disease,  how  to  prevent  accidents  which  might  damage  the 
eyes,  and  how  to  provide  better  care  for  the  eyes. 

Through  eye  examinations,  it  can  be  determined  whether  there  is  perfect  vision,  whether 
corrective  lenses  or  surgery  is  needed,  or  whether  no  assistance  can  be  provided. 

The  State  Agency’s  Panel  of  Ophthalmologists,  which  has  a membership  of  127,  utilizes 
members’  talents  and  skills  in  examining  the  thousands  of  Floridians  referred  to  the  Panel 
by  the  Council  yearly  for  eye  examinations. 

The  recommendations  of  Panel  members  and  surgeries  by  them,  have  resulted  in  having 
blindness  prevented  or  sight  restored  for  several  hundred  people  in  Florida  during  1962-64. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  these  surgeons  in  Florida  who  are  capable  of  determin- 


ing  pathology,  prompt  surgery  and  treatment. 
The  Panel’s  Medical  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Council,  enlarged  in  1963-64  from  seven 
to  ten  members,  keeps  the  State  Agency  alert 
to  new  research  and  to  sight  conservation 
opportunities.  This  communication  is  abso- 
lutely basic  to  the  eye  health  and  welfare  of 
Floridians. 

The  Panel  membership  includes  heads  of 
the  Departments  of  Ophthalmology  at  the 
University  of  Miami  and  University  of  Flor- 
ida. The  State  Agency  also  has  seven  other 
medical  consultants  serving  on  cases  not  con- 
cerning eyes. 

The  Council  also  works  closely  with  Flor- 
ida’s eye  banks,  with  the  J.  Hillis  Miller 
Medical  Center  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
with  the  Bascom  Palmer  Eye  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Miami,  with  Florida  Lions 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  Inc.,  and  with  Flor- 
ida Lions  clubs  in  sight  restoration  and  sight 
conservation. 

The  Agency  also  cooperates  with  and  works 
with  federal,  state,  county  and  local  welfare, 


CORRECTIVE  SURGERY  HELPED 
THIS  FLORIDA  BOY 

An  example  of  corrective  surgery,  provid- 
ed by  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  for 
a Strabismus  (Cross  Eye)  condition  for  one 
Florida  youngster,  is  shown  below.  At  left 
is  the  boy  before  a two-step  operation.  Cen- 
ter photo  shows  him  after  surgery  on  mus- 
cles on  the  side  of  the  left  eye.  At  right  (with 
corrective  lenses),  he  is  shown  after  the  sec- 
ond operation,  on  muscles  to  lower  the  eye* 
Before  surgery,  the  eye  turned  in  and  up. 


health  and  social  agencies  and  with  education  departments  in  providing  services.  The  Agency 
also  cooperates  with  the  Florida  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  its  national  of- 
fice, the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  many  other  national  and  state  groups  which 
work  in  the  field  of  preventing  blindness  or  in  increasing  service  to  the  blind.  There  also  are 
close  ties  with  the  Florida  Deaf  and  Blind  School  at  St.  Augustine  and  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Florida’s  Lions  clubs  historically  have  been  determined,  ambitious  complements  to  the  Coun- 
cil in  aid  to  the  blind  and  sight  conservation  activities.  The  Lions  were  instrumental  in  the 
Council’s  creation  by  the  Legislature  in  1941  and  were  active  in  obtaining  the  Rehabilitation 
Center  facilities  at  Daytona  Beach.  The  Lions  Foundation  continues  its  campaign  to  establish 
glaucoma  clinics  throughout  Florida.  The  Florida  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  a 
voluntary  health  group,  conducts  extensive  programs  of  eye  safety  in  industry,  holds  pre- 
school vision  screening  programs  and  combats  blindness  caused  by  carelessness  and  neglect. 

The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  increased  its  medical  and  social  services  staff  in  early 
1964  and  placed  added  emphasis  on  children’s  needs.  This  will  increase  care  and  treatment 
of  children  and  counseling  with  parents  of  blind  children. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  assist  children  achieving  normal  vision  where  possible.  The  Agency 
combined  all  medical  services  in  early  1964  within  one  department.  This  includes  the  elderly 
adult,  children  and  physical  restoration  services  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
blind. 

In  concentrating  on  providing  medical  services  to  children  in  the  past,  the  staff  had  little 
time  in  serving  blind  children.  The  Agency  is  reorganizing  departments  so  that  greater  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  meeting  the  needs  of  blind  children  and  this  will  include  increasing 
the  number  of  specialized  personnel. 

One  of  the  many  cases  which  come  to  the  Council  involves  Strabismus  (Cross  Eye)  in  chil- 
dren. Too  many  parents  believe  their  children  who  have  Strabismus,  will  outgrow  it.  This 


does  not  happen.  If  neglected,  this  condition  can  be  a lifetime  handicap.  When  Strabismus 
occurs,  eyes  do  not  function  properly.  Strabismus  must  be  treated  early. 

Correction  may  come  through  eyeglasses,  surgery,  eye  exercise  or  a combination  of  any  of 
these.  Eye  health  in  children  is  very  important.  One  of  every  four  has  some  kind  of  eye  defect. 
Early  detection  and  treatment  are  necessary  if  the  defect  is  to  be  eradicated. 

An  eye  examination  at  least  every  two  years,  for  those  35  years  of  age  and  older,  is  the  best 
means  of  preventing  glaucoma.  Vision  lost  from  this  disease  can  never  be  restored.  Glaucoma 
can  be  controlled  through  medication,  surgery  or  both. 

To  find  people  affected  with  glaucoma  and  have  a thorough  eye  examination  is  not  enough. 
To  provide  surgery  and  initial  treatment  also  is  not  enough.  Equally  important  is  the  provi- 
sion they  may  return  for  follow-up  treatment,  which  may  be  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 
Agency  this  past  year  has  begun  to  provide  these  follow-up  services. 

The  Agency’s  educational  program  to  alert  Floridians  of  preventing,  controlling  or  defeating 
blindness,  included  distribution  of  274,649  pieces  of  literature  to  schools,  civic  groups,  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  general  public  in  1962-64.  Also  distributed  by  the  Agency  were  5,318 
special  service  items,  including  canes  and  radios,  during  the  same  period  to  Florida’s  blind 
citizens. 

Another  important  function  of  the  Council  is  the  home  teaching  of  blind  people.  Home  teach- 
ers, blind  themselves,  are  called  upon  as  resource  people  to  work  with  the  newly  blinded  person 
in  many  areas.  The  person  is  instructed  in  the  personal  skills  of  daily  living,  such  as  proper 
grooming. 

How  to  travel,  read  Braille,  use  Talking  Books,  do  craft  work  are  part  of  the  Home  Teach- 
er’s instruction  to  the  blind.  The  Home  Teachers  also  augment  the  work  of  medical,  children 
or  vocational  counselors,  in  showing  the  blind  how  to  cope  with  visual  impairments. 


COOPERATIVE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Cooperative  for  the  Blind  is  a statewide 
organization,  set  up  to  handle  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  products  made  by  the  blind. 

The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  serves 
as  consultant  to  the  Cooperative,  composed  of 
Lions  Industries  for  the  Blind  Inc.  at  West 
Palm  Beach,  Miami  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Tampa  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  and  approv- 
ed broomworks,  Gawlik  at  Jacksonville,  and 
Watson  at  Pensacola. 

Other  items  made  by  homebound  industries 
also  have  been  approved  by  the  Cooperative. 

The  Cooperative  was  formed  in  1948-49 
and  it  sets  standards,  helps  individuals  func- 
tion efficiently  and  economically,  and  pro- 
motes the  sales  of  blind  made  products  of 
high  quality. 

It  is  a result  of  the  understanding  that 
many  visually  impaired  people  are  better 
served  and  adjust  to  working  conditions  more 
easily  in  a supervised  sheltered  workshop  at- 
mosphere. 


TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY 


1962-63  1963-64 

Registered  readers  2,194  2,279 

Containers  mailed  75,600  102,559 

The  Talking  Book  Library  provides  record- 
ed books  and  magazines,  as  well  as  recording 
machines,  for  Florida’s  blind  adults  and  chil- 
dren. The  library  distributes  the  books,  maga- 
zines and  machines,  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. Containers  mailed  to  readers  includ- 
ed 62,571  books  and  25,988  magazines  in 
1962-63  and  62,571  books  and  39,988  maga- 
zines in  1963-64.  More  than  130  of  the  read- 
ers were  children.  Age  of  readers  ranged  from 
4j/_>  to  101.  The  recording  and  the  machines 
are  mailed  free.  The  only  requirement  is  a 
statement  of  legal  blindness  from  an  eye  phy- 
sician. Telephone  Pioneers  throughout  Flor- 
ida assist  in  distributing  and  servicing  the 
machines.  A total  of  1,920  machines  were  dis- 
tributed during  the  two-year  period. 


VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  PERSONS 
IN  NEED  OF  SERVICES  OFFERED  BY 
THIS  AGENCY  SHOULD: 


1.  Apply  through  the  nearest  District  Wel- 
fare Board  office,  especially  if  they  are  re- 
cipients of  any  public  assistance,  such  as  Aid 
to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  or 
Old-Age  Assistance,  OR 

2.  Apply  through  any  of  Florida’s  county 
health  offices,  OR 

•L  Apply  to  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind  at  offices  listed  on  the  back  cover  of 
this  pamphlet,  stating  eye  condition,  if  known, 
and  services  needed.  A representative  of  the 
Agency  will  call  and  confer  with  the  applicant. 

Emergency  cases  will  be  given  immediate 
attention.  All  other  applicants  are  asked  to 
understand  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Agency  to 
serve  as  many  as  is  physically  and  financially 
possible  each  month,  but  a lapse  between  ap- 
plication and  service  may  be  unavoidable. 


HOW  THE  CASE  SERVICE  DOLLARS 
WERE  SPENT 

1962-63  1963-64 


Dollars 

% 

Dollars 

% 

Medical 

Examinations 

$ 64,544 

12.0 

$ 70,220 

11.3 

Medical  Treatment 
and  Surgery 

$ 78.445 

14.7 

$ 80,357 

13.0 

Hospitalization 

$119,226 

22.3 

$134,741 

21.8 

Prosthetic 

Appliances 

$ 18,495 

3.4 

$ 20,103 

3.3 

Prevocational  and 
Vocational 
Training 

$114,501 

21.3 

$ 99,691 

16.1 

Training  Supplies 
and  Occupational 
Equipment 

$ 92,301 

17.3 

$165,673 

26.8 

Subsistence  and 
Transportation 

$ 48,339 

9.0 

$ 47,576 

7.7 

Total  Case 
Service  Money 

$535,851 

100 

$618,361 

100 

MEDICAL  SERVICES 


Eye 

Examinations 


Surgeries 


Prosthesis 

Furnished 


Client  Contacts 


1962-63 

Adults-Children 

2,916  1,338 

688  223 


442  524 

8,725  2,407 


1963-64 

Adults-Children 

2,917  1,370 

715  300 

4,184  831% 

449  532 

9,386  4,010 


Days  of 

Hospitalization  4,060  704 


CLIENT  REGISTRATION 

During  1962-63,  the  number  of  people  reg- 
istered with  the  Council  totaled  3,357.  Of  this, 
2,536  were  adults  and  821  were  children.  Dur- 
ing 1963-64,  the  number  was  3,799,  with  2,- 
764  of  them  adults  and  1,035  of  them  chil- 
dren. Since  the  Council  was  created  in  1941 
by  the  Legislature,  44,914  children  and  adults 
have  registered.  The  source  of  referrals  is 
greatest  from  allied  social  agencies,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Department  and  State  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


REHABILITATION  CENTER 


1962-63 

1963-64 

People  served 

129 

114 

Vending  Stand 
Operators  trained 

14 

15 

Eye  examinations 

88 

72 

Numerous  other  examinations  were  given, 
including  ear,  dental,  psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric, as  well  as  general  physicals. 


VENDING  STAND  OPERATIONS 


Year 

Blind  Stand 
Operators 

Gross 

Sales 

Earnings 

1962-63 

96 

$1,560,627 

$366,492 

1963-64 

98 

$1,697,300 

$388,655 

ASSETS 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Stand  Equipment 

$ 353,777 

$440,343 

Stand  Inventories 

$ 49,553 

$ 57,139 

COMPARATIVE  FIGURES 


Year 

Gross  Sales 

Earnings 

1956-57 

$ 833,595 

$160,589 

1958-59 

$1,233,844 

$283,424 

1959-60 

$1,355,781 

$312,992 

1960-61 

$1,430,824 

$367,892 

1961-62 

$1,494,622 

$351,985 

Average  Stand  Operator’s  Earnings  for 
1962-63  1963-64 

$4,152  $4,248 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


1962-63 

1963-64 

Persons  Rehabilitated 

296 

238 

New  applications  for 
employment  aid 

3,043 

2,192 

Client  contacts  for 
vocational  purposes 

7,796 

8,767 

Eye  examinations 

1,338 

1,430 

Special  physical 
examinations 

785 

589 

Eye  surgeries 

307 

292 

Prosthesis  following 
surgery 

266 

283 

Surgeries  for  physical 
disabilities  other 
than  visual 

17 

19 

Days  of  hospitalization 

2,260 

2,455 

EYE  MEDICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


William  H.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Ocala 
James  W.  Clower,  M.  D.,  Daytona  Beach 
Charles  C.  Grace,  M.  D.,  St.  Augustine 
Herbert  E.  Kaufman,  M.  D.,  Gainesville 
Carl  McLemore,  M.  D.,  Orlando 
Edward  W.  D.  Norton,  M.  D.,  Tampa 
Hugh  E.  Parsons,  M.  D.,  Tampa 
Nathan  S.  Rubin,  M.  D.,  Pensacola 
William  Y.  Sayad,  M.  D.,  West  Palm  Beach 
Kenneth  Whitmer,  M.  D.,  Miami. 

5fc  ifc 

S.  B.  Forbes,  M.  D.,  Tampa 
(Died  June  25,  1963) 

Shaler  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Jacksonville 
(Died  May  27,  1964) 

Two  members  of  the  Committee,  all  Op- 
thalmologists,  are  heads  of  Departments  of 
Opthalmology  at  the  University  of  Miami  and 
University  of  Florida. 


GENERAL  MEDICINE 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

William  A.  Ablelove,  M.  D.,  Miami 
John  E.  Bechtold,  M.  D.,  West  Palm  Beach 
Rollin  R.  Fiero,  M.  D.,  Daytona  Beach 
Joseph  J.  Lowenthal,  M.  D.,  Jacksonville 
Frank  A.  Massari,  M.  D.,  Tampa 
Robert  C.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Pensacola 

BLIND  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Leslie  E.  Cake,  Gainesville 
Miss  Marie  Hoover,  Tallahassee 
William  B.  Moorefield,  Kissimmee 
Miss  Lucy  Dent  Smith,  Tampa 
Sandford  D.  Steele,  Sarasota 
R.  Larry  Thompson,  Tampa 
Donald  H.  Wedewer,  Coral  Gables 
Donald  W.  Weeks,  Englewood 


Florida  Council  (jin 


the  Blind. 


416  South  Tampania,  P.  O.  Box  1229 
Tampa,  Florida  33601 

417  Southwest  Eighth  Street 
P.  O.  Box  14461  University  Station 
Gainesville,  Florida  32603 

215  Market  Street,  P.  O.  Box  4523 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32202 

1350  Northwest  Twelfth  Avenue 
Miami,  Florida  33136 

528  West  Garden,  P.  O.  Box  669 
Pensacola,  Florida  32502 


125  Lake  View,  P.  O.  Box  3010 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33402 

P.  O.  Box  1 151 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida  32015 


LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Daytona  Beach,  P.  O.  Box  2298 

REHABILITATION  CENTER 
Daytona  Beach,  P.  O.  Box  1910 


